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Mr. Morcrentuau: The United 
tates is today confronted with the 
fmost serious crisis in its foreign af- 

airs since Pearl Harbor. The United 
ations faces its greatest crisis. The 
isis is so grave because of the danger 
f£ war which it implies. 


Mr. Reston: I agree that there is a 
rious situation in Berlin, but I won- 
er whether you are right in saying 
t it is the most serious crisis that 
e have had in our foreign affairs 
ince Pearl Harbor. Would you not 
ay that the rejection of the United 
Nations by the Senate or the rejec- 
tion by the Congress of the Marshall 
Plan were perhaps even more serious 
possibilities than the present one in 
Berlin? 


Mr. Fox: Neither of those things 
would have been an enormous diplo- 
matic triumph for the Russians. As a 
matter of fact, the present crisis in 
the United Nations may seem like 
more of a crisis than it is. A month 
ago, some of us were pretty sure that 
the apparent success of the negotia- 
tions in Moscow was about to usher 
in a whole new period of friendship 
and collaboration between the pow- 
ers. A month later, it is just barely 
possible that we are being gloomier 
than we really need to be. 
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Mr. Morcentuau: But, whatever 
our interpretation of the present situ- 
ation is, so much is sure: It is a very 
serious situation which implies a 
threat to peace. What is really at the 
bottom of the Berlin crisis? 


Mr. Reston: I really do not think 
that we can get very far talking about 
it in terms only of the Berlin crisis. 
Berlin, I believe, is only a symbol of 
something far greater. Perhaps since 
the collapse of the attempt at Pots- 
dam to work out a unified policy 
among the great powers for Ger- 
many, we have been confronted with 
this very serious situation that both 
the Soviet Union and the Western 
powers have really been fighting for 
the soul of Germany. We, I think, 
are obsessed (and perhaps rightly) 
with the fear that again after this 
war, as after the first World War, we 
may get a combination against us of 
the great technical genius of the Ger- 
mans and the manpower of Soviet 
Russia. 


Mr. Fox: Let us look at it from the 
Russians’ point of view just for a 
moment. Western Germany is the 
part of Germany which has the great- 
est of Germany’s industrial potential. 
Western Germany has recently un- 
dergone a currency reform and is 


am 


a 


soon apparently to undergo a polit- 
ical reform which will organize it 
more tightly into the Western bloc. 
From the Russian point of view it 
may well look as if, in this struggle 
for the soul of Germany, the West is 
getting the upper hand. This, to the 
Russians, of course, means that ac- 
tion, and serious action, must be 
taken soon. 


Mr. Morcentuau: The struggle 
for Berlin, then, is nothing but the 
struggle for Germany. While the 
United States cannot allow Russia to 
win that battle, because it would 
upset the balance of power in favor 
of Russia, Russia cannot allow the 
United States to win that battle, be- 
cause it would change decisively the 
balance of power in favor of the 
United States. Here, I think, we have 
the whole gravity of the crisis. 


Mr. Reston: That is one way of 
putting it. I would be sorry to see us 
confuse Berlin with Germany, be- 
cause I think that in Berlin we are 
in the weakest possible position that 
we can possibly be in Germany, 
whereas, in western Germany, we 
are in a much stronger position. 


Mr. MorcentHau: But why are 
we so weak in Berlin, and why are 
we so strong in the west? 


Mr. Reston: We are weak in Ber- 
lin for a very simple geographical 
reason, namely, that Berlin is an 
island in the Soviet-controlled section 
of eastern Germany. We are com- 
paratively stronger in western Ger- 
many because there we have power. 
We have not great military power, 
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but we have access, at least, to our 
zone. We cannot be blockaded out. 
Furthermore, we are making, as Fox 
said, considerable progress in the de- 
velopment of a policy in western 
Germany. There, since the currency 
reform to which Fox referred, we 
have seen the beginnings of an eco- 
nomic revival, and there our prestige 
is at its greatest; whereas in Berlin, 
while the air lift is a magnificent 
technical achievement, it has very 
definite weaknesses, which, I think, 
frankly, we are tending to overlook 
at the present time. 


Mr. Morcentuau: But, you have 
just come back from Germany, what 
are the weaknesses of the air lift? 


Mr. Reston: Where we have been 
confused about the air lift is in this 
sense: When we started the air lift. 
we set certain goals. Those goals had. 
I think, never before been met—with 
the possible exception of the hums 
transportation achievement during 
the Burma campaign. 


Mr. MorcentHau: From Burmz 
to China? 


Mr. Reston: That is right. But | 
think that we are a little confusec 
about what we are actually doins 
with the air lift. What we are doins 
there is merely keeping body anc 
soul together. We are keeping peopl 
alive, but we are not keeping the in 
dustrial and commercial life of th 
city alive. When the blockade startec 
there was no unemployment in Bet 
lin, in the western sectors of Berlir 
Today there are over ninety thou 


bY J . 


sand people who are unemployed in 
western Berlin. 


Mr. Fox: I wonder if we could 
summarize the strength and weak- 
ness of the American position in this 
crisis something like this: Our 
strength is shown by the fact that the 
Russians are already trying for what 
is, for them, a second best objective— 
namely, to hold on to eastern Ger- 
}many and its most important city, 
Berlin. The west of Germany is lost. 
Our weakness is that the crisis is 
foccurring at a place where we do not 
thave strength and at a time when we 
© not yet have strength. 


| Mr. MorcentHau: One might 

even go a little bit farther, it seems 
to me. Not only are the Russians 
flosing the battle of Germany in the 
fwest; they are also losing it in the 
peast. The Russians know that they 
feannot hold elections today in their 
fown zone, because the best estimates 
tare that the Communist party would 
fnot get more than between 10 and 20 
per cent of the total vote. When, on 
the small scale of Berlin, the Russians 
tried to force the issue and offered 
the population of the western zone 
of Berlin ration cards in order to feed 
em, less than | per cent of the total 
pulation of the western zone of 
Berlin: availed itself of that offer. 
(Those are signs which neither the 
West nor the East can mistake. 


ca 


Mr. Fox: Why, then, are we so 
gloomy about the Berlin situation? 


Mr. MorcentHau: We are so 
\gloomy about it because, while the 
Russians are losing the battle for 


| 
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Germany, they might believe that 
this is their last chance of winning 
it by going to war. 


Mr. Fox: Could we say, then, that, 
while we think that we could win 
the Berlin struggle by going to war, 
we happen to want to settle it by not 
going to war and that our weakness, 
if there be a weakness in the Amer- 
ican position, lies in precisely that? 


Mr. Reston: The weakness in the 
American position, as I tried to sug- 
gest earlier, is that we have maneu- 
vered ourselves into a position where 
we are putting the emphasis on Ber- 
lin where we are weak and that we 
are allowing western Germany to be 
overwhelmed in the Berlin dispute, 
despite the fact that in western Ger- 
many we are really strong. The best 
illustration of that is to be found if 
you will read the State Department’s 
“White Paper” on the Berlin nego- 
tiations. You will see that Stalin, time 
and again, comes back not to what 
happened in Berlin but to what we 
have done and are doing in western 
Germany. That is what he is really 
worried about. 


Mr. Morcentuau: And what he is 
trying to do is to put us into an im- 
possible situation in Berlin in order 
to force us into concessions with re- 
gard to the over-all problem of Ger- 
many. 


Mr. Reston: He is doing precise- 
ly what any good football coach 
would do—namely, he is hitting us 
where we are weak in the hope of 
bringing us down where we are 
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strong, and I am afraid that we have 
allowed ourselves to play that game. 


Mr. MorcentHau: Why has he 
done this? How has he done it? 


Mr. Reston: That I do not know; 
I wish that I knew the answer to 
that question. 


Mr. Fox: What you seem to me to 
be saying is that we ought to shorten 
our lines. Why do we permit our- 
selves to fight over Berlin at all? 
Why not clear out? 


Mr. Reston: Let me make one 
point clear. If we seem to be getting 
to the point where we are suggesting 
that we ought to pull out of Berlin, 
let me make my position, at least, 
quite clear. I do not believe that it is 
at all possible to pull out of Berlin 
without smashing our whole policy 
in Europe. Berlin, as you say, has be- 
come a symbol of Western strength 
and Western policy. I do not think 
that we can leave Berlin, certainly 
not at the present time, without cre- 
ating consternation in Europe. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Then, what 
are the possibilities? What are the 
possible alternatives with regard to 
our policy in Berlin? We can stay 
there, maintaining the air lift as best 
as we can; and we can only hope that 
we can go through the winter in that 
way. We can pull out. We can go to 
war, which is a third alternative; we 
can force a land communications be- 
tween our zone and Berlin. What 
other possibility is there? 


Mr. Fox: We can keep on nego- 
tiating while we keep the Berlin air 


lift going, waiting and negotiating: 
in the hope that something will turn: 
up—that something being a suffi- 
ciently dramatic improvement in the 
position of western Europe generally 
so that the Russians no longer want 
to expose themselves to the chance of 
war over the Berlin crisis. 


Mr. MorcEnTHAU: But is this not 
somewhat like waiting for an act of 
God or a kind of miracle to happen? 


Mr. Fox: Of course, the critical 
question is whether time is working 
so much against the West that a de- 
lay is, in fact, playing into the hands 
of the Soviet government. 


Mr. Reston: No, there is a more 
hopeful prospect than that. I think 
that if, as I believe will happen at the 
beginning of the new Congress, you 
will have presented to you, regard- 
less of whether you have a Republi- 
can or a Democratic Administration. 
a proposal for some kind of a polit. 
ical alliance (to use an evil word) 
between North America and western 
Europe, at the same time, or soon 
thereafter, I think that the Adminis 
tration will also place before the 
Congress some kind of a military 
lend-lease program or certainly at 
least some kind of a military assist 
ance program for the nations of west 
ern Europe. The hope is that once 
those two things are done, in order te 
supplement the economic recovery 
program, you will then have estab 
lished a new balance of power ir 
reality in western Europe and that 
by that act, you will persuade th 
Soviet Union that it has more to gait 


by cooperating under the UN and 
living up to the purposes and prin- 
iples of the UN than it does by its 
present policy. 

Mk. Fox: What you have just said, 
I am sure, will sound rather familiar 
to those who listened to the Rounp 
ABLE of two weeks ago, entitled “A 
United States of Western Europe,” 
n which two members of the British 
arliament spoke in favor of reestab- 


itary commander, reviving mili- 
lend-lease, and of securing a 
mited States commitment for a 
ilitary alliance. 
Mr. Reston: Yes, what the British 
lay is one thing, but the important 
g, I think, is that in Washington 
there is beginning to become some 
#ecognition of the need to bolster the 
fecurity system of Europe just as we 
ave bolstered the economic system. 


Mr. Morcentuau: There can be 
no doubt, of course, that the problem 
if our relations with Russia can be 
jolved only on the basis of our 
itrength; and our strength in Europe 
{aust increase so that we are no long- 
at the mercy of a superior Russian 
jrmy. But this is obviously a long- 
|erm proposition. For the short term 
lve have hit upon another alternative, 
i hich we have only mentioned in 
jassing. That is to submit the Berlin 
Jispute to the United Nations. What 
jo you think about that? 


i) Mr. Fox: We have to make it very 
ear in this discussion that UN is a 
jhechanism. It is not an organism 


ith a life of its own. It is one of the 
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instruments which is available to 
those charged with carrying on 
American foreign policy in this dif- 
ficult period. Going to the UN is not 
a substitute for policy. Going to the 
UN does represent the use of a diplo- 
matic channel in settling this dispute, 
which has not so far been tried. 


Mr. Reston: Did we not at least 
have to present the facts of the Berlin 
case at Paris? After all, these nego- 
tiations had been going on for over 
two months; people were saying that 
the issue of peace and war might 
depend upon them; and yet nobody 
knew anything about them. There- 
fore, at the very least, I would have 
thought, regardless of whether the 
United Nations can solve the ques- 
tion, there was an obligation there 
to present to the organization 
charged with maintaining the peace 
a catalogue of the facts in the case. 


Mr. Fox: Not only an obligation 
but an opportunity. It seems to me 
that the important reason for going 
to the UN is that it gives the Western 
powers a chance to state their case. 
The Western powers, unlike some 
other powers, have to carry their 
own body of public opinion along 
with them. An appeal to the United 
Nations permits a dramatic and, one 
hopes, effective presentation of the 
steps by which the crisis has emerged. 


Mr. Reston: I still think that it is 
more of an obligation than an oppor- 
tunity, because actually at the end of 
the debate there you will find that 
the net result is that the crisis has 
been made to appear even more se- 
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rious, and, when it finishes, you will 
still have to go back where you 
started—namely, to direct negotia- 
tions with the Russians in order to 
solve it. 


Mr. Morcentuau: If this is so, the 
question arises of what the advantage 
is of going to the UN at all and of 
engaging in the propaganda matches 
to which we have been accustomed 
in the past? We have seen in the 
past that none of the great issues 
which came before the UN have 
been solved peacefully. And one 
might even maintain the proposition 
that, after the UN gets through with 
discussing, debating, and arguing, 
the world is worse off than it had 
been before. 


Mr. Reston: Oh, now, I do not 
think that I would agree with that. 
Surely you would have to concede 
that the Iranian case was far less like- 
ly to lead to war at the end of the 
UN debate than before, and would 
you not also put the Greek question 
in the same category? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Hardly, but we 
have no time to go into the Iranian 
case, which is very peculiar, but the 
Greek issue certainly was decided by 
the economic and military assistance 


which we gave to the Greeks and by 


nothing else. 


Mk. Fox: I think that you are be- 
ing a little bit too hard on the UN, 
Morgenthau. But let us let that pass, 
and let us ask ourselves whether we 
are not gaining something else by 
going to the UN just now. We are 
gaining time in a very difficult period 


for the United States and for the 
West. It is difficult because the 
United States is tied up in a presi 
dential and a congressional election 
and we have to organize our policy 
around some element on which bott 
the Democrats and the Republican: 
are agreed. 


Mr. Morcenruau: In other words 
you are saying, then, that we ar 
stalling and that we are using thi 
United Nations as a pretext for gain 
ing time and for nothing else. 


Mr. Fox: I would say that th 
word “stalling” and the word “pre 
text” have overtones which I wouls 
not accept. 


Mr. Reston: I agree. 


Mr. Fox: It is perfectly legit: 


mate.... 


Mr. Morcentuau: I think that i 
is not. 


Mr. Reston: No. I think that Fo 
makes a good point, though, does h 
not, Morgenthau? If you can serv 
the purposes and principles of th 
UN—namely, maintaining peace b 
bringing the Russians into the Sect 
rity Council—and if you sincerely bx 
lieve that they will be restrained b 
the fact that they are having to di 
bate the issue and will not attac 
during that debate, then surely yo 


‘are using the UN in a manner fe 


which it was formed. 


Mr. Morcentuau: But was it rea 
ly formed for the purpose of dealin 
with a conflict between the tw 
superpowers? 
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IReprinted by special permission of the New York Herald-Tribune, October 3, 1948, 


icwl,.p. 3. 


i Mr. Reston: Certainly not. 


fMr. Morcentuau: Or was it not, 
ther, predicated upon the continu- 
fg unity of all the permanent mem- 
‘ts of the Security Council? 


Mr. Fox: Is that a real question, 
ether it was formed for that pur- 
se or not? We do not have unity 
hong the superpowers. The UN is 
ailable, and the question is: Shall 


we or shall we not use it? The ques- 
tion is not: Have our expectations as 
they were formulated at San Fran- 
cisco three years ago been realized or 
not realized? 


Mr. MorcentHau: But what 
about the possibility which has been 
mentioned in the newspapers that the 
United Nations may break up over 
the issue of Berlin? 
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Mr. Reston: I think that that is an 
unnecessarily gloomy prognostica- 
tion myself. If you will look and 
study what would happen if they 
were to walk out of the UN.... 


Mr. Fox: Who are “they”? 
Mr. Reston: The Russians. If you 


consider that, you would be less wor- 
ried about their walking out, be- 
cause, surely the moment that they 
walked out, they would turn the UN 
immediately into a vast anti-Comin- 
tern pact, and I doubt very seriously 
whether Stalin would be overly en- 
thusiastic about that. 


Mr. Fox: Furthermore, Mr. Vi- 
shinsky would lose a very splendid 
forum and would not make the front 
page of Mr. Reston’s New York 
Times quite so frequently if he were 
to leave Paris and to leave Lake 
Success. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Therefore, our 
bringing the Berlin issue before the 
United Nations has two functions: 
First of all, it will mobilize world 
public opinion for our objects and 
policies and will inform that public 
opinion as to what those issues are. 
And, secondly, it will gain time for 
us to organize our policies with re- 
gard to the Berlin and the German 
issue. 

Now, gentlemen, what are..those 
possible policies which we might pur- 
sue with regard to the German prob- 
lem and to the Berlin problem which 
might avoid the danger of war? 


Mr. Reston: I suggested one, a 
few minutes ago, Morgenthau. I 
think that the Berlin crisis makes it 


all the more urgent that we shal 
proceed as rapidly as possible witk 
the system of cooperation betweer 
North America and western Eu 
rope. 


Mr. MorcentHau: Military anc 


economic. 


Mr. Reston: No, economic. is al 
right at the present time, and I think 
that that is what is worrying th: 
Russians to a large extent; but polit 
ically in terms of removing the fea: 
of aggression in western Europe. — 


Mr. MorcentHAU: How woul: 
you remove it except by an alliance: 


Mr. Reston: I do not think tha 
there is any other way to do it mysel! 
But I think that what they are doing 
and perhaps the most important re 
sults of the Berlin crisis, may be 
positive thing and not a negativ 
thing. Instead of the danger of wa: 
as you suggest, I would think - 
highly likely that five years fror 
now historians will look back at th 
period and say that the net effect ¢ 
the Soviet policy in Berlin was t 
produce that alliance between Nort 
America and western Europe, ju: 
in the same way that the Communi 
coup in Czechoslovakia produce 
and gave the impulse in this countt 


to the Marshall Plan. 


Mr. Morcentuav: I would agri 
with you, provided we will hay 
peace for five years. But, as I pointe 
out before, the danger is exactly th 
the promise of the situation for 1 
might lead the Russians to despera 
steps, for, if they cannot win a wi 


years from now, they might 
k they can win one now. 


‘Mr. Reston: While we are talking 
bout war, though, in the present 
ime, should we not agree about 
hese facts: That so far as any intel- 
igence to which we have access is 
Joncerned, there is no evidence that 


nat the fighting weather, in western 
urope, is gone really for the present 
me, for the next few months. For 
h0se two reasons, if for no other, the 
kelihood of an immediate war or 
quick war, if the UN debate is not 
jatisfactory, is not really very great 

all. 


Mr. MorcentHau: Let us hope 
‘yat that is so. 
| Aside from the economic and 
Wolitical and military strengthening 
4£ western Europe, what other poli- 
es are there which we might pursue 
‘ter having gained the time which 
e United Nations now consumes in 
fiscussing the Berlin issue? 


i, Mr. Fox: One possibility, of 
Jpurse, would be to hang on in Berlin 
‘Jatil we can achieve some kind of an 
iyuitable compromise. If one could 
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imagine, for example, that the West- 
ern powers’ plans to set up a western 
German capital at Frankfurt were 
matched by an eastern, Soviet plan to 
set up an eastern German govern- 
ment at Leipzig, then perhaps all 
four powers could get out of Berlin 
in a way which would leave every- 
body’s honor intact and everybody’s 


feelings somewhat alleviated. 


Mr. Morcentuavu: In other words, 
under such conditions, Berlin would 
be divested of its symbolic character 
as the capital of Germany. Then we 
could leave Berlin without losing 
face, while the Russians would also 
get out their military government, 
and so Berlin would just be another 
city in Germany. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that 
we must absolutely broaden the topic 
of our diplomatic negotiations. Since 
Berlin is only a symptom of the Ger- 
man problem, it cannot be solved 
within its own frame of reference. 
It can be solved only by using the 
context of the German problem as a 
whole. If we cannot agree with the 
Russians upon a German settlement, 
we cannot agree with the Russians 
upon the settlement of eastern Eu- 
rope and Berlin. 


THE PATTERN OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY’ 
By E. H. CARR 


THE forces that lie behind the foreign policy of any country are of twe 
kinds. One of these forces is geography in the broadest sense, includins 
not only the location and general shape of the country but also the char 
acter and distribution of its natural resources. The other is the curren 
ideology, the stock of beliefs and assumptions consciously or uncon 
sciously held by those who decide the nation’s foreign policy. Sovie 
foreign policy in one way is governed by geography and is the direc 
successor of the foreign policy of Tsarist Russia; this I will call its nation 
al aspect. In another way, it is governed by the beliefs, assumptions ane 
aspirations of the revolution of 1917; this I will call its ideological aspect 

The Marxist doctrine of “historical materialism,” which is the founda 
tion of the Bolshevik philosophy, means belief in an historical process a 
development by which society passes through successive stages, each o 
them marked by a particular way of organising production, to the fina 
stage of communism. The Bolsheviks believe that the revolution of 191 
places Soviet Russia in the vanguard of this process of development ane 
that their revolution is therefore a prelude to similar revolutions in othe 
countries. They believe that, if the Soviet regime in Russia goes on ane 
prospers, the revolution is bound to spread, not necessarily at once ant 
not necessarily through direct intervention on their part, but through th 
contrast between the increasing strength and prosperity of the Sovie 
Union and increasing weakness of a decadent capitalism. They beliey 
that the leaders of the capitalist world, fearing this prospect, are eager t 
attack the Soviet Union in time to forestall it, but are deterred partly b 
clashes of interest between capitalist powers and partly by the hostilit 
of the workers. | 

If you consider Soviet foreign policy between the revolution and th 
second world war, you will find a striking alternation of its ideologicz 
and national aspects. At the start the western powers are ranged agains 
the Soviet regime and seeking to destroy it; and the Bolsheviks in sell 


1 Reprinted by permission from The Listener, January 1, 1948. 
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defence play the ideological weapon of world revolution for all it is 
worth. Then comes a certain détente between the Soviets and the capital- 
‘st world—the period of the first trade agreements; and in 1924 Stalin 
outs world revolution into cold storage and proclaims the national doc- 
ine of “socialism in one country.” Then in the later nineteen-twenties 
omes renewed tension—the period of the British general strike and the 
cos raid; and ideological brickbats begin to fly once more across 
urope. Finally when Japan and Germany embark on their career of 
ggression in the nineteen-thirties, ideological differences are played 
Jown, the policy of the “united front” against Fascism is proclaimed, and 
Boviet Russia embarks again on what seems a purely national policy. 
his record justifies a broad generalisation. When Soviet relations with 
> western nations are good, ideological difficulties will not be raised by 
Russians. When they are bad, then the whole armoury of propa- 
Handa is let loose against the capitalist world. 

What has happened in the last two years certainly suggests that there 
4 something durable in this pattern. After 1945 the removal of the com- 
aon enemy or enemies whose hostility bound us all together during the 


\-olled by a powerful class of capitalists who had derived confidence from 
heir victory in the war and from their real or supposed monopoly of the 
jtomic bomb. Moreover the western powers were suspected of embark- 
\ 1g on the same policy which aroused Soviet suspicions in the nineteen- 
jwenties—the rebuilding of western Germany on capitalist lines as a 
Tatellite of the west and a potential springboard against the Soviet Union. 


Back to Marxist Orthodoxy 


| These fears produced the usual reaction. The ideological weapon has 
face more been refurbished as a means of defence. During the war the 
Jational aspects of policy were not unnaturally kept to the fore to the 
irtual exclusion of any other. It was enough to be a patriotic Soviet citi- 
2n and to hate the Germans. Nothing more was asked, and hundreds of 
ousands of new members were even admitted to the Communist Party 
Fith no further qualification. Since 1945, however, Marxist orthodoxy 
fas been restored to honour; and denunciations of the decadent capitalist 
forld have become a regular feature of Soviet journalism and literature. 
Lother countries popular fronts are being steadily eliminated, and com- 
nist attacks on social-democratic and labour parties have once more 
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all the virulence of the nineteen-twenties. These are the well-known: 
symptoms of a period when the menace of capitalist attack is felt in the: 
Kremlin. 

There are, however, other features in the situation which differentiate: 
Soviet foreign policy today from policy before the war. The chief of them 
is the increased strength of the Soviet Union in relation to the rest of the: 
world. The early Bolsheviks, Lenin in particular, constantly harped on 
the “backwardness” of Russia’s economic development. Even down to: 
1939, in spite of the achievements of the five-year plans, it was commonly 
accepted that the Soviet Union was no match in a military and industrial 
sense for any of the two or three strongest capitalist powers. 

Since VE-day these considerations no longer apply. Victory over 
Hitler, and over the greatest military power in Europe, achieved though 
it was at the cost of terrible losses and sufferings, has given the Soviet 
people a new confidence in its prowess and its maturity. This is not in- 
consistent with a keen sense of the temporary weakness and dislocation 
of the Soviet economy and the Soviet administration resulting from the 
war. Sensitiveness on this point, and resentment at any suggestion that 
former allies might take advantage of it to stiffen their attitude, may 
account for the note of that national boastfulness known to Victorian 
England as jingoism, which has crept into the Soviet press and Soviet 
official speeches. But talk about the backwardness of the Russian econ- 
omy is no longer in fashion. All the emphasis now falls on the brilliance 
and greatness of the Soviet achievement, which is depicted as the culmi- 
nation of a glorious Russian past. This change has been reflected in Soviet 
foreign policy. The war made the Soviet Union one of the three Great 
Powers, and Stalin took part in international conferences as the equal 
partner of Roosevelt and Churchill. Any sense that the Soviet Union 
needs to court the favour of any of the capitalist powers has gone. If 
there is to be friendship and alliance, the Soviet Union will have at 
least an equal share in laying down the terms. 

This new consciousness of strength is reflected in the attitude of the 
Soviet Union towards international institutions. The Soviet Union al- 
Ways wanted to maintain the war-time principle of the trio of Great 
Powers as a sort of supreme council for the peace settlement, and felt that 
its newly-won dignity was diluted when secondary powers were ad- 
mitted to the innermost conclave. The Charter of the United Nations 
was a compromise in which the principle of the veto was almost the 
last relic of the exclusive position. Subsequent attacks on it by the United 
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States as well as by many smaller countries were regarded not only as 
attempts to go back on the agreed compromise reached at San Francisco, 
put as attempts to whittle away the prerogatives of the Soviet Union and 
other major powers. It seemed a travesty of international realities to sug- 
Zest a system under which the votes of minor Latin American countries 
ould be marshalled to defeat the view of the Soviet Union. The repeated 
: of the veto has been the Soviet way of announcing to the world that 
= will of the Soviet Union cannot be overruled by any mere numerical 
najority of states. 
The most noticeable change of all has been the assumption by the 
Soviet Union since the war of a right of exclusive patronage and protec- 
fion over weaker states—the policy commonly described as one of 
satellite states” or “zones of influence.” This is a traditional policy of 
reat Powers: it has been practised in the past by Britain in such coun- 
tries as Egypt and Iraq and by the United States in the central American 
epublics—not to speak of the rest of Latin America. The foundation of 
lvery such relation is that the weaker state occupies a strategic situation 
ta the defensive system of the stronger power. The strong power offers 
to the weaker military protection and economic benefits (in the latter 
tespect the Soviet Union is less well placed than Great Britain was or the 
United States still is) ; and in return it demands that the weaker country 
hould maintain a government friendly to it and not engage in an inde- 
endent foreign policy or maintain close relations with any other Great 
Power. 
| It is the surest symptom of the Soviet Union’s rise to the rank of one of 
\he world’s most powerful countries that it has been strong enough to 
jollow the example of Great Britain and the United States by establish- 
Jag such a system. The Soviet Union believes that the United States and 
3reat Britain agreed at the Teheran and Yalta conferences to the inclu- 
on of Rumania and Bulgaria, of Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and 
’oland in the Soviet zone of influence. It resents American and British 
ttempts to interfere or to exercise influence in these countries as a 
each of the agreement then arrived at; and this has been a constant 
jource of friction between the Soviet Union and the western powers from 
1e autumn of 1945 onwards. 
}, What then is the implication of this change in Soviet foreign policy 
}nce the second world war? Does it mean that the Soviet Union has 
ecome an expansionist power? These questions which are being asked 


verywhere today carry us into the sphere of speculation and guesswork 
) 


| 
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and broad indications will have to take the place of precise answers.. 
Every powerful nation in history has had a tendency to expand. But ai 
distinction can be drawn between, on the one hand, would-be conquerors; 
like Tamerlane or Napoleon or Hitler who set out with a predetermined | 
plan and policy of expansion and acquisition, and, on the other hand, , 
nations which have expanded bit by bit in response to varying impulses, , 
threats or situations, moving into one territory in search of economic: 
raw materials, into another for defence against a threat of occupation by’ 
a rival power, into another because it has become a focus of disorder at 
some crucial strategic point. For what historical traditions are worth, 
Russia has always belonged to the second category of nations. 


Moving into a Vacuum 


The Russians, for reasons perhaps connected with their own vast 
sprawling expanse of territory, have always shown an inclination to 
move unobtrusively forward into lands not effectively occupied by any 
other strong power rather than to embark on studied campaigns of con- 
quest or to attack powerful neighbours. Nothing in recent Soviet policy 
suggests any departure from this tradition. The territorial acquisitions of 
the Soviet Union in 1939 and 1940 were measures of precaution taken 
against Germany at a time when Germany was in no position to resist 
them. The extension of Soviet power since the victory of 1945 has taken 
place without resistance and without further direct military effort. In 
Europe it would be rash to predict a prompt withdrawal of Soviet forces 
such as occurred after 1815; but this is because Europe no longer appears 
to possess in herself the same forces of recovery as at that time. In the 
Far East Russia has moved forward into a vacuum created by the down- 
fall of the nineteenth-century system and by the subsequent overthrow of 
Japan. In the Middle East some people see symptoms of Russian expan- 
sion into the vacuum created by the decay of British power. 

These moves all fit into the pattern, and in spite of the new self-confi- 
dence begotten of victory, Soviet foreign policy at the end of 1947 may 
still be described as experimental and primarily defensive. Its moves, 
whether well- or ill-judged, are not for the most part conceived as inde- 
pendent initiatives in pursuit of some positive and determinate aim, but 
as retorts to moves made by other powers. Nor should I expect any gen- 
eral ideological campaign directed from Moscow to conquer the world 
for Communism. The spirit of Comintern died long before its body was 
buried five years ago. If the Soviet authorities have given public o1 
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private encouragement to anti-capitalist parties in countries falling with- 
in the capitalist sphere (such as France, Italy or Greece), this has been 
the retort discourteous to American and British support, public or 
rivate, of anti-communist parties in the Soviet zone. The establishment 
Belgrade of the new communist information centre (“Cominform” 
or short) was the Soviet reply to the Marshall plan, which they regarded 
an attempt to build up an anti-Soviet bloc in Europe with a resuscitated 
estern Germany as its spearhead. Of the countries whose communist 
arties have adhered to “Cominform,” all but two fall within the Soviet 
one of eastern Europe. “Cominform” would, I think, not be very active 
n those two countries if the western powers decided to disinterest them- 
Ives in the Soviet zone. 

Two concluding reflections—one long-term, one short-term—suggest 
hemselves as the result of the analysis of Soviet foreign policy. In the 
ng run, the future of relations between the Soviet Union and the out- 
ide world is bound up with the future of the capitalist system. The view 
f£ Marx that the capitalist system is doomed to perish through its own 
nherent contradictions has been endorsed by Lenin, Stalin and every 
er responsible Soviet leader. But no Russian Marxist today need be- 
ieve that the downfall of capitalism will occur in the immediate future. 
t seems to me there are three possible outcomes from the present crisis. 
Should European capitalism, stimulated by American aid, recover its 
strength and vitality, then the Soviet Union will be isolated and driven 
ack on its own resources as it was in the nineteen-twenties. Should 
sapitalism in Europe succeed in transforming itself into a new inter- 
mediate form of economy powerful enough to remain independent both 
of the American and the Soviet system, this would create a new situation 
‘0 which Soviet policy and Soviet ideology will have to adapt themselves. 
Should European capitalism finally collapse in chaos and disorder, then 
he relative strength and prestige of the Soviet Union will be enhanced, 
nd this will probably mean an extension of the external forms of Soviet 
wer. But in all these cases, and indeed in any event, the future of Soviet 
foreign policy will be determined more by things happening outside the 
Soviet Union than by anything that happens within it. 

In the short run, there is no reason inherent in the policy of the Soviet 
Jnion why agreement between it and the western powers should be 
mpossible. In this sense Stalin has said more than once that there is 
iothing to prevent the socialist and capitalist worlds living side by side 
n concord. To my mind the circumstances of last Monday’s breakdown 
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confirm this. The alleged reasons for the breakdown were trivial, al- 
most petty. But there was nobody even to look for the reasonable basis 
of compromise: throughout the proceedings there was no light and 
shade, no half-way house. In fact they illustrated why Britain’s present 
economic weakness which holds her back from playing a strong inde- 
pendent hand in international affairs has been such a disaster. The 
revival of British strength and independence, of which we are now 
beginning to see signs all around us, will be a major asset to world. 
peace. Soviet policy is in my view not aggressive. But it is rigid, sus- 
picious, obstinate, cantankerous, isolationist—anything you like: to un- 
freeze it now will require a strong effort by a power less deeply involved | 
than the United States in the ideological conflict between capitalism 
and socialism. 


Excerpts from 
THE BERLIN CRISIS* 


A Report on the Moscow Discussions 
* 
THE FIRST MEETING WITH STALIN 


THE requested interview between representatives of the Western: 
powers on the one side and Stalin and Molotov on the other took place: 
on August 2 at nine in the evening. 

Ambassador Smith opened the conversation by presenting the follow- 
ing oral statement to Generalissimo Stalin: 

“It is not our purpose at this time to rebut in detail the charges con- 
tained in the Soviet note [July 14, 1948]. It is highly important, however, 
to make completely clear certain fundamental points in the position of 
the United States, the United Kingdom and France and to clarify the 
position of the Soviet Union which in certain respects is obscure. The 
Three Governments must re-emphasize their right to be in Berlin to be 
unquestionable and absolute. They do not intend to be coerced by any 
means whatsoever into abandoning this right. 

“Action taken by the Soviets in interfering with rights in connection 
with occupation, derived through the defeat and surrender of Germany 
and through international agreement and usage, by interrupting com- 
munications between Berlin and the Western zones, thus interfering 


1 Released September, 1948, by the Department of State. 
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with duties of Allied Military Forces of Occupation, is viewed with ex- 
treme seriousness by the Governments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France. It is incumbent on them to take such measures as 
are necessary to assure the supply of their forces and discharge of their 
occupational duties. The United States, the United Kingdom and France 
do not wish the situation to deteriorate further and assume that the 
Soviet Government shares this desire. The Three Governments have in 
mind restrictive measures which have been placed by Soviet authorities 
on communication between the Western zones of Germany and Western 
sectors of Berlin. It was the feeling of our Governments that if these 
easures arose from technical difficulties, such difficulties can be easily 
emedied. The Three Governments renew their offer of assistance to this 
nd. If in any way related to the currency problem, such measures are 
bviously uncalled for, since this problem could have been, and can now 
e, adjusted by representatives of the four powers in Berlin. If, on the 
ther hand, these measures are designed to bring about negotiations 
ong the four occupying powers they are equally unnecessary, since the 
Governments of the United Kingdom, the United States and France 
have never at any time declined to meet representatives of the Soviet 
nion to discuss questions relating to Germany. However, if the purpose 
of these measures is to attempt to compel the three Governments to 
bandon their rights as occupying powers in Berlin, the Soviet Govern- 
ent will understand from what has been stated previously that such 
an attempt could not be allowed to succeed. 

| “In spite of recent occurrences, the three powers are unwilling to be- 
ieve that this last reason is the real one. Rather they assume that the 
Soviet Government shares their view that it is in the interest of all four 
ccupying powers, of the German people and of the world in general to 
revent any further deterioration of the position and to find a way by 
nutual agreement to bring to an end the extremely dangerous situation 
hat has developed in Berlin. 

“The Soviet Government will, however, appreciate that the three Gov- 
“ments are unable to negotiate in the situation which the Soviet 
Government has taken the initiative in creating. Free negotiations can 
nly take place in an atmosphere relieved of pressure. This is the issue. 
resent restrictions upon communications between Berlin and the West- 
sm zones offend against this principle. When this issue is resolved, such 
ifficulties as stand in the way of resumption of conversations on the 
ines set out above should be removed.” 
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The remainder of the two hour meeting was taken up with a discus- 
sion which developed from the points brought out in Ambassador 
Smith’s statement. 

Premier Stalin, though emphatically maintaining that it was not the 
purpose of the Soviet Government to oust allied forces from Berlin, 
reiterated the contention of the Soviet note of July 14 that the Western, 
powers no longer had a juridical right to occupy Berlin. This of course 
was categorically rejected in the statement just presented by Smith which 
declared that the three Western governments “re-emphasize their right! 
to be in Berlin to be unquestionable and absolute. They do not intend to: 
be coerced by any means whatsoever into abandoning this right.” 

Discussion of the possibility of resumption of negotiations on Berlin: 
and of a Four Power meeting to consider problems relating to Germany: 
as a whole revealed agreement as to the desirability of such develop- 
ments. But to a suggestion by Stalin as to items to be included in the: 
agenda of a Four Power meeting, the Western representatives replied! 
that they were not in a position to consider an agenda, and that in any, 
event negotiations on broad German problems would not be possible: 
until duress in Berlin was removed. 

Stalin developed the argument that the communication restrictions in: 
Berlin had been made necessary because of the decisions taken at Lon- 
don in regard to the establishment of a new German government att 
Frankfort and because of the introduction of a special Western currency; 
in Berlin. The Western representatives explained that, contrary to the: 
Generalissimo’s apparent understanding, it had never been contemplated: 
that the government at Frankfort would be a central German govern- 
ment. The agency now to be set up under the London decisions would in: 
no way hamper eventual understanding on a central government for a: 
united Germany. The Western representatives added that they were: 
not authorized to discuss the London decisions. They would report 
Stalin’s views; but in the meanwhile they felt strongly that agreement 
should be reached on the immediate issues in regard to Berlin. 

At the opening of the meeting, Smith had specified in his prepara 
statements after emphasizing that the three Western powers were im 
Berlin as a matter of right and as co-equals, that if the blockade meas; 
ures were “in any way related to the currency problem, such measures 
are obviously uncalled for, since this problem could have been, and ca 
now be, adjusted by representatives of the Four Powers in Berlin.” Ther 
seemed no reason, consequently, why agreement could not immediately 
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be reached with respect to the Berlin situation. However, Smith stated 
that he was not himself an expert on currency matters and that the 
Western representatives were not competent to deal with technical 
angements of the currency question; with this view his British and 
*rench colleagues associated themselves. 

At the end of the discussion Stalin asked whether the Western repre- 
tatives wanted to settle the matter that night. If so, he could meet 
em and make the following proposal: 

(1) There should be a simultaneous introduction in Berlin of the 
viet zone Deutsche mark in place of the Western mark B, together 
th the removal of all transport restrictions. 

(2) He would no longer ask as a condition the deferment of the 
plementation of the London decisions although he wished this to be 
corded as the insistent wish of the Soviet Government. 

Ambassador Smith then asked Stalin about the announcement of a 
esumption of negotiations on Berlin and holding a Four Power meet- 
g to consider other problems affecting Germany. Stalin said they 
hould be included. Following this the three Western representatives 
igreed to present Stalin’s proposal to their governments. 

Reaction to Stalin Meeting. It was the belief of the Western govern- 
ents that the progress made in the discussion with Stalin and Molotov 
as such that the settlement of the immediate Berlin crisis could be 
ffected. The Soviet authorities were prepared to remove all transport 
strictions between Berlin and the Western zones. Resumption of nego- 
iations on Berlin and a Four Power meeting to consider other outstand- 
ag problems affecting Germany was accepted without conditions, al- 
nough Stalin wished it recorded as the insistent desire of the Soviet 
jsovernment that the execution of the London decisions with respect to 
jae establishment of a Western German government be suspended until 
hich time as the Four Powers met and tried to reach an agreement con- 
jerning Germany. 

There remained the problem of working out general details with 
Molotov, and the arrangement of technical matters regarding the sub- 
Litution of the Soviet zone mark for the Western B mark in Berlin... 


[Following this meeting the British, French, and American representatives 
et with Foreign Minister Molotov on August 6, 9, 12, and 16 to endeavor to 
aft concrete proposals to implement the principles discussed with Prime 
inister Stalin for ending the Berlin crisis. These meetings ended in failure 
| arrive at satisfactory agreement.| 
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THE SECOND MEETING WITH STALIN 
ON AUGUST 23 


After considering the fruitless series of drafting meetings with Molo- 
tov, the Three Governments then decided to request another meeting 
with Stalin. This was held on August 23. 

In preparation for it the Three Governments had agreed upon a new 
draft to put before Stalin, embodying the points discussed in the first 
meeting with him, and taking into account the points raised meanwhile 
by Molotov insofar as these could be harmonized with the rights and 
duties of the Western occupation forces in Berlin. This draft took the. 
form of a directive to the Military Governors in Berlin to work out the: 
concrete means for implementing the principles with respect to currency 
and transport restrictions, together with a communiqué to be issued by 
the Moscow conferees on behalf of the Four Governments, finalizing the : 
arrangements worked out by the Military Governors. 

Stalin began the meeting by producing a Soviet draft for this purpose | 
which he said he had prepared after studying the reports of the drafting : 
meetings with Molotov. Smith then produced the draft just mentioned, , 
suggesting that Stalin read it while the Western representatives were : 
reading the Soviet draft. Following a general discussion of the two drafts, , 
Stalin withdrew from the meeting and Molotov and the Western repre- - 
sentatives continued in drafting session to try to harmonize the two 
drafts. 

During the discussion with Stalin, he and the Western representatives ; 
noted that the two drafts were in many respects close to each other.. 
Stalin thought, however, that the directive to the Commanders should| 
contain more concrete wording with regard to safeguarding the Soviet: 
zone currency from depreciation. Smith pointed out that this point was} 
covered in the Western draft. Stalin replied that it should be made more: 
explicit. He also discussed the provision for the exchange of currency,, 
and for the issue of currency thereafter by the German bank of issue of 
the Soviet zone and for the establishment for these purposes of a financial 
commission composed of the four Commanders to control their practical] 
implementation. He considered these points essential. He then added| 
that it would also be desirable to have some indication in the draft of a 
postponement of the establishment of a Western German Government 
on the basis of the London decisions. On this point the Western repre- 
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sentatives rested on the position which had already been made clear. 

Smith then again reiterated the necessity for managing currency mat- 
ters in Berlin on a basis which would provide absolute equality of control 
and would respect the juridical position of the Western Governments in 
Berlin. Stalin replied that, if German unity were restored by confirming 
e decisions of previous Four Power conferences, Berlin would remain 
the capital of Germany and then there would be no objection to the 
orces and authority of the three Western powers remaining in Berlin 
d sharing the control of the German Government in Berlin with the 
viet Union. If this did not happen, then Berlin would lose its stand- 
g as the capital of Germany. Smith expressed the hope that such a situ- 
tion would not arise and took occasion again to explain fully our view 
f the juridical position of the Western powers in Berlin. It was decided 
at drafting details should be worked out with Molotov with a view 
finding a final wording for a directive to the Military Governors in 
erlin, requesting them to report back their recommendations within 
bout a week after the directive was issued to them. 

Before Stalin withdrew, Ambassador Smith specifically took occa- 
sion to bring out clearly certain questions on which he wanted to get 
unequivocal clarification of the Soviet position. With respect to 
ransport restrictions, it is worth quoting the following excerpt from 
he transcript of the meeting of August 23 in Moscow: 

“The U.S. Ambassador then asked if he could first query one or two 
,oints, for example, the Soviet wording with regard to the transport 
restrictions. Molotov remarked, after a certain amount of discussion, 
hat the Soviet Government meant the restrictions imposed since the 
8th of June. We indicated that this was unsatisfactory. Stalin then sug- 
vested that it might be better to say ‘the restrictions lately imposed,’ and 
confirmed that if there were any imposed before that date they would 
Iso be lifted.”* 

} It was with this understanding, personally confirmed by Premier 
talin, that a Directive was ultimately sent to the Military Governors in 
3erlin to work out the technical arrangements necessary to give effect 
o the above agreement. 

The principle of quadripartite supervision over the currency within 
e city of Berlin was an important issue in the discussion at Moscow. 
Yn this point Premier Stalin, during the discussion, gave the following 


: * Italics not in original document. 
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confirmation of the interpretation to be placed on the language of the _ 
Directive dealing with the powers of the Financial Committee: 

Stalin stated that “the German Bank of Emission controlled the flow 
of currency throughout the whole of the Soviet zone, and it was im- 
possible to exclude Berlin from the Soviet zone. However, if the 
question was asked whether it did so without being controlled itself, the 
answer was ‘no.’ Such control would be provided by the Financial Com- 
mission and by the four Commanders in Berlin who would work out the 
arrangements connected with the exchange of the currency and with the 
control of the provision of currency, and would supervise what the bank 
was doing.* 

“Stalin said that the Soviet draft had kept the word ‘control’ with 
reference to the Four-Power Finance Committee and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment did not object to it. But from the point of view of financial 
science and political economy, it was impossible to exclude the German 
Bank of Emission from Berlin. To avoid abuse in its operations, the word 
‘control’ had been included. The U.S. Ambassador then suggested that 
the mention of regulation by the German Bank of Emission should be 
made after the Financial Commission. Stalin replied that the subjects 
had been mentioned in the logical order and that the authority conduct- 
ing the operations had been mentioned first and afterwards the body 
controlling this authority had been mentioned.’* 

It was on this clear understanding of these points that Smith and his. 
colleagues continued the discussion and drafting. ... 

After the three Governments had consulted each other and instructed 
their respective representatives in Moscow, the latter met with Molotov 


and Vishinsky on August 27 and worked out the following ... directive 
under discussion: 


“Directive 


“The Governments of France, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and the USSR have decided that, subject to agreement being reached 
among the four military governors in Berlin for their practical imple-. 
mentation, the following steps shall be taken simultaneously: | 

“(A) Restrictions on communications, transport and commerce be-. 
tween Berlin and the Western zones and to and from the Soviet zone of 
Germany which have recently been imposed shall be lifted; | 

“(B) The German mark of the Soviet zone shall be introduced as the 


*Ttalics not in original document. 
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sole currency for Berlin, and the Western mark ‘B’ shall be withdrawn 
from circulation in Berlin. 

“In connection with the above you are instructed to consult together 
with your colleagues so as to make, in the shortest time possible, the 
detailed arrangements necessary for the implementation of these deci- 
sions, and to inform your government not later than September 7 of the 
results of your discussions, including the exact date on which the meas- 
sures under (A) and (B) above can be brought into effect. The four mili- 
tary governors will work out arrangements involved in the introduction 
of the German mark of the Soviet zone in Berlin. 

“The arrangements relating to the currency changeover and to the 
continued provision and use in Berlin of the German mark of the Soviet 
zone shall ensure: 

“(A) No discrimination or action against holders of Western marks 
‘B’ in connection with the exchange of those Western marks issued in 
Berlin. These shall be accepted for exchange for German marks of the 
Soviet zone at the rate of one for one; 

“(B) Equal treatment as to currency and provision of fully accessible 
banking and credit facilities throughout all sectors of Berlin. The four 
military governors are charged with providing adequate safeguards to 
‘prevent the use in Berlin of the German mark of the Soviet zone from 
leading to disorganizing currency circulation or disrupting the stability 
of currency in the Soviet zone; 

“(C) A satisfactory basis for trade between Berlin and third countries 
and the Western zones of Germany. Modification of this agreed basis to 
be made only by agreement among the four military governors; 

. “(D) The provision of sufficient currency for budgetary purposes and 
for occupation costs, reduced to the greatest extent possible, and also the 
balancing of the Berlin budget. 

“The regulation of currency circulation in Berlin is to be undertaken 
by the German Bank of Emission of the Soviet zone through the 
}medium of the credit establishments operating at present in Berlin. 

“A financial commission of representatives of the four military gov- 
ernors shall be set up to control the practical implementation of the 
‘financial arrangements indicated above, involved in the introduction 
jand continued circulation of a single currency in Berlin.” 

During this discussion, as during previous ones Molotov endeavored 
again, without success, to insert some provision into the communiqué 
that would tie the hands of the Western Governments with respect to 
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the London decisions. The most noteworthy feature of this particular 
conversation was that he reversed completely his former position that 
details about the currency should be settled and agreed in Moscow before 
any reference to the Military Governors in Berlin. After a final review by 
the several Governments it was arranged with Molotov on August 30 
that the directive to the military governors be dispatched to them by 
midnight calling for a report from them by September 7. 

Although the directive was finally agreed and sent, it was not possible 
to reach final agreement on the ultimate draft communiqué, because 
Molotov still insisted on a final paragraph concerning the London deci- 
sions.... 


[On August 31 the four Berlin commanders and their staffs began their 
meetings to work out the implementation of the directive. These meetings 
continued daily throughout the following week. Marshall Sokolovsky argued 
that he would remove only those trade restrictions imposed since the currency 
reform on June 18 and indicated that he wished to discuss the imposition of 
new restrictions on existing air traffic. On currency itself, he took the position 
that the proposed Four Power financial commission should have no authority 
whatever to control the operations of the German Bank of Issue with respect ' 
to Berlin. He maintained that on trade arrangements between Berlin and the’ 
western zones of Germany and third countries, Soviet authorities had the ex-- 
clusive right to control such trade. The week of technical discussions in Berlin 
ended with no agreement on a report of recommendations to submit. The: 
governments of France, Britain, and America therefore delivered an aide-. 
mémoire to Prime Minister Stalin and Foreign Minister Molotov on the situ-. 
ation which was answered by the Soviet government on September 18, each 
stating its position on the Berlin conferences. The Western powers, on Sep-: 
tember 22, replied that the Soviet note was unsatisfactory and indicated that ' 
they could not accept its terms. They asked whether, “in order to create con- 
ditions which would permit continuance of discussions, it [the Soviet govern-. 
ment| is now prepared to remove the blockade measures, thus restoring the 
right of the three Western occupying powers to free communications by rail, 
water, and road, and to specify the date on which this will be done.” | 
@s | 

SOVIET NOTE OF SEPTEMBER 25 

On September 25 the Soviet Ambassador in Washington delivered to} 
the Acting Secretary of State the following reply of the Soviet Govern-. 
ment to the third person note of September 22, 1948: 


| 
“1. The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has: 
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acquainted itself with the note of the Government of the USA of 

September 22, 1948 concerning the negotiations of the four powers 
which have taken place in Moscow and Berlin on the question of the 
introduction of the German mark of the Soviet zone as the sole cur- 
rency in Berlin and concerning the removal of the restrictions on com- 
munications, transport and trade between Berlin and the western zones 
of Germany. 

“In connection with this the Soviet Government considers it necessary 
to declare that the position taken by the Government of the USA not 
only does not facilitate but on the contrary complicates the reaching of 
agreement concerning the settlement of the situation which has arisen in 
Berlin as a result of carrying out of a separate currency reform and the 
introduction of a separate currency in the western zones of Germany 
and in the western sectors of Berlin, which constituted an extreme and 
most far reaching measure in execution of the policy of partitioning 
Germany being carried out by the Governments of the USA, Great 
Britain and France. 

“2. In its note the Government of the USA refers to three disputed 
uestions which were mentioned by the governments of the USA, Great 
Britain and France in the aide memoire of September 14 and by the 
overnment of the USSR in the aide memoire of September 18, 1948. 
“The Government of the United States of America states that the 
continuation of the negotiations on the above-mentioned questions on 
the present basis would be useless and considers that in order to create 
he conditions which would permit a continuation of the negotiations, 
ere would have to be a removal of the temporary transport restric- 
ions between Berlin and the western zones which were introduced by 
he Soviet Command for the purpose of protecting the interests of the 
erman population as well as the economy of the Soviet zone of occu- 
ation and of Berlin itself. 

“Such a statement of the Government of the USA is in direct conflict 
with the agreement reached on August 30 in Moscow between the four 
governments (the directive to the Military Governors), in which it was 
stated: 

“‘The Governments of France, the United Kingdom, the United 
tates, and the USSR have decided that, subject to agreement being 
ached among the four military governors in Berlin for their practical 
implementation, the following steps shall be taken simultaneously: 
(a) Restrictions on communications, transport and commerce be- 
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tween Berlin and the western zones, and also on the movement of car-_ 
goes to and from the Soviet zone of Germany, which have recently been 
imposed, shall be lifted; 

“‘(b) The German mark of the Soviet zone shall be introduced as the 
sole currency for Berlin, and the Western mark “B” shall be withdrawn 
from circulation in Berlin.’ 

“From the text of the agreement cited above it is evident that the four 
governments agreed during the negotiations in Moscow on the simul- 
taneous lifting of restrictions on trade and communications between 
Berlin and the western zones and introduction of the German mark of 
the Soviet zone as the sole currency in Berlin. The Soviet Government 
insists on this, since the situation created by the separate measures of the 
western powers means that the three governments are not limiting them- 
selves to their sovereign administration of the western zones of Germany 
but wish at the same time to administer in currency and financial matters 
the Soviet zone of occupation as well, by means of introducing into 
Berlin, which is in the center of the Soviet zone, their separate currency 
and thus disrupting the economy of the eastern zone of Germany and in 
the last analysis forcing the USSR to withdraw therefrom. 

“The Soviet Government considers it necessary that the agreement 
reached in Moscow be carried out, and considers that further negotia- 
tions can be successful only in the event that the other three governments 
likewise observe that agreement. If the Government of the USA re- 
pudiates the agreement reached on August 30, only one conclusion can 
be drawn therefrom: namely, that the Government of the USA does not 
wish any agreement between the USSR, the USA, Great Britain and 
France for the settlement of.the situation in Berlin. 

“3. Inasmuch as the position of the Governments of the USA, Great 
Britain and France on the three disputed points was set forth in the note 
of September 22, the Soviet Government considers it necessary to do 
likewise: 

“A) As regards air communication between Berlin and the western. 
zones, the establishment by the Soviet Command of a control over the. 
transport of commercial cargoes and passengers is just as necessary in | 
this case as in the case of railway, water and highway transport. The air | 
routes cannot remain uncontrolled, since an understanding has been | 
reached between the four governments to the effect that the agreement | 
must envisage the establishment of a corresponding control over cur- | 
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rency circulation in Berlin and the trade of Berlin with the western 
zones. 

“B) In the directive to the Military Governors adopted by the four 
governments on August 30th the functions of control by the four power 
financial commission of the execution of financial measures connected 
with the introduction and circulation of a single currency in Berlin 
were explicitly provided for. 

“The Soviet Government considers it necessary that this agreement 
be carried out, including the maximum reduction of occupation costs in 
Berlin and the establishment of a balanced budget in Berlin (not con- 
sidered up to this time in the Berlin conversations), which were pro- 
vided for in that agreement. 

“C) The Soviet Government has already expressed its agreement that 
trade between Berlin, third countries and the western zones of Germany 
should be placed under the control of the four-power financial commis- 
sion. The Soviet Government now declares its readiness to agree to the - 
establishment of four-power control likewise over the issuance of import 
and export licenses, provided agreement is reached on all other questions. 

“4. Thus the reaching of agreement about the situation in Berlin now 
depends above all on whether the Governments of Great Britain, the 
United States of America and France are seeking such agreement.” 


NOTE TO SOVIET GOVERNMENT OF SEPTEMBER 26 
BY WESTERN POWERS 


1. The Governments of the United States, France and the United 
Kingdom, conscious of their obligations under the Charter of the United 
Nations to settle disputes by peaceful means, took the initiative on 
July 30, 1948 in approaching the Soviet Government for informal discus- 
sions in Moscow in order to explore every possibility of adjusting a 
dangerous situation which had arisen by reason of measures taken by the 
Soviet Government directly challenging the rights of the other occupy- 
ing powers in Berlin. These measures, persistently pursued, amounted to 
a blockade of land and water transport and communication between the 
Western zones of Germany and Berlin which not only endangered the 
maintenance of the forces of occupation of the United States, France and 
the United Kingdom in that city but also jeopardized the discharge by 
those Governments of their duties as occupying powers through the 
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threat of starvation, disease and economic ruin for the population of 
Berlin. 

2. The Governments of the United States, France and the United 
Kingdom have explicitly maintained the position that they could accept 
no arrangement which would deny or impair the rights in Berlin ac- 
quired by them through the defeat and unconditional surrender of Ger- 
many and by Four-Power agreements. They were, however, willing to 
work out in good faith any practical arrangements, consistent with their 
rights and duties, for restoring to normal the situation in Berlin, includ- 
ing the problems presented by the existence of two currencies in that city. 

3. After long and patient discussion, agreement was arrived at in Mos- 
cow on a directive to the four Military Governors under which the re-. 
strictive measures placed by the Soviet Military Government upon trans-. 
port and communications between the Western zones and Berlin would 
be lifted simultaneously with the introduction of the German mark of! 
the Soviet zone as the sole currency for Berlin under Four-Power control 
of its issue and continued use in Berlin. 

4. In connection with the lifting of restrictions and the maintenance: 
of freedom of communication and the transport of persons and goods: 
between Berlin and the Western zones, the agreed directive provided 
that restrictions recently imposed should be lifted. Generalissimo Stalin: 
during the discussions personally confirmed that this meant the removal. 
also of any restrictions imposed prior to June 18, 1948. 

In connection with the currency situation in Berlin, the Soviet authori- 
ties insisted that the German mark of the Soviet zone be accepted as the 
sole currency for Berlin. The three Western occupying powers declared. 
that they were ready to withdraw from circulation in Berlin the Western 
mark “B” issued in that city and to accept the German mark of the: 
Soviet zone subject to Four-Power control over its issuance, circulation: 
and continued use in Berlin (ic. in Berlin only and not in the Soviet 
zone). After long discussions Generalissimo Stalin, on August 23, 1948, 
personally agreed to this Four-Power control and himself proposed the: 
establishment of a Four-Power Financial Commission which would: 
control the practical implementation of the financial arrangements in- 
volved in the introduction and continued circulation of a single cur- 
rency in Berlin and which, Generalissimo Stalin specifically stated, 
would have the power to control the German Bank of Emission of the 


Soviet zone insofar as its operations with respect to Berlin were con- 
cerned, 
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5. It was with these understandings, personally confirmed by Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin, that the agreed directive was sent to the four Military 
Governors in Berlin to work out the technical arrangements necessary 
to put it into effect. 

6. Despite these clear understandings, the Soviet Military Governor 
soon made it plain in the discussions held by the four Military Governors 
that he was not prepared to abide by the agreed directive. 

Although the directive called for the unqualified lifting of the restric- 

ions on transport and communications between the Western zones and 
erlin, the Soviet Military Governor failed to comply. What is more 
e demanded that restrictions should be imposed on air traffic. He 
ndeavored to support his demand by a false interpretation of a decision 
f the Control Council of November 30, 1945. Actually during the dis- 
ussions leading up to the decision of the Control Council of November, 
945, to establish air corridors the Soviet military authorities in Berlin 
ad suggested that the traffic in the corridors should be limited to the 
eeds of the military forces. Neither the Control Council, however, nor 
y other Four-Power body accepted this proposal and the traffic in the 
orridors has since been subject only to those safety regulations which 
ere agreed on a Four-Power basis. Other than these agreed safety 
egulations, no restrictions whatsoever have been or are in existence on 
e use by aircraft of the occupying powers of air communications in 
she corridors between Berlin and the Western zones of Germany. 
i In regard to Four-Power control of the German mark of the Soviet 
zone in Berlin, the Soviet Military Governor refused to admit, despite 
she agreement in Moscow, that the Financial Commission should exer- 
sise control over the operations with respect to Berlin of the German 
Bank of Emission of the Soviet zone. 

Furthermore, with respect to the question of the control of the trade 
of Berlin, the position of the Soviet Military Governor amounted to 

claim for exclusive Soviet authority over the trade of Berlin with the 
Western zones of occupation and with foreign countries. This claim 
as a contradiction of the clear meaning of the agreed directive to the 
our Military Governors. 

_ 7. Even while discussions were in progress, the Soviet authorities in 
Berlin tolerated attempts on the part of minority groups sympathetic 
o their political aims forcibly to overthrow the legal government of 
he city of Berlin, constituted by democratic elections held under Four- 
ower supervision. On August 30 the representatives of the three West- 
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ern occupying powers in Moscow had drawn Mr. Molotov’s attention 
to the disturbed situation in Berlin. They suggested that instructions be 
sent to the four Military Governors that they should do all in their 
power to preserve a favorable atmosphere in Berlin, but Mr. Molotov 
claimed that such instructions to the Soviet Military Governor were: 
unnecessary. Nevertheless, after that date these attempts to overthrow 
the city government increased in violence. 

8. On September 14, 1948 the representatives of the Governments of 
the United States, France and the United Kingdom, acting on specific 
instructions, called the attention of the Soviet Government to the Soviet 
Military Governor’s disregard of the agreements reached during the Mos- 
cow discussions and requested that he be instructed to give effect to them. 

9. The Soviet Government’s reply of September 18, however, upheld 
the Soviet Military Governor’s position. The Soviet Government further 
confirmed its intention to disregard its commitment to lift the restric 
tions imposed on transport and communications by seeking to impose 
restrictions which had not before been in effect. 

With respect to trade, the Soviet requirement that the licensing of 
trade with Berlin be placed in the hands of the Soviet military authori‘ 
ties made plain the Soviet Government’s intention to obtain exclusive 
control over the trade of Berlin. 

As regards the powers of the Four-Power Financial Commission, the 
Soviet reply asserted that the Western occupying powers desired tc 
establish control over all operations of the German Bank of Emission: 
In fact the United States, the United Kingdom and French Military 
Governors sought only to secure the Soviet Military Governor’s accept: 
ance of the agreed principle that the Four-Power Financial Commission 
should control the operations of the Bank with respect to the financial 
arrangements relating to the currency changeover and to the continued 
provision and use of the German mark of the Soviet zone in the city of 
Berlin, (i.e. in Berlin only and not in the Soviet zone). In the light of 
Mr. Molotov’s statements during the discussion of the Soviet reply, it 
became clear that no assurance was given that the Soviet Military 
Governor would be prepared to proceed on the previously agreed basis| 
Thus in this matter, as in others, the intention of the Soviet Government 
was manifestly to impose conditions nullifying the authority of the 
Western occupying powers and to acquire complete control over thé 
city of Berlin. 


10. For the Governments of the United States, France and the Unitec 
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Kingdom to continue discussions when fundamental agreements previ- 
ously reached had been disregarded by the Soviet Government would 
have been futile. It would have been equally fruitless to continue such 
discussions in the face of the unmistakable intention of the Soviet 
overnment to undermine, and indeed to destroy, the rights of the 
hree Governments as occupying powers in Berlin as a price for lifting 
the blockade, illegally imposed in the first instance and still unlawfully 
aintained. The three Governments therefore despatched identical 
notes on September 22nd to the Soviet Government. In those notes 
er restating their position on the specific points at issue they asked 
he Soviet Government whether it was prepared to remove the blockade 
measures which it had imposed and thereby to establish conditions 
hich would permit a continuation of discussions. 
11. The reply of the Soviet Government in its notes to the three 
overnments of September 25, 1948 is unsatisfactory. 
As regards the introduction and continued circulation and use in 
erlin of the German mark of the Soviet zone, the Soviet Government 
isrepresents the position of the three Western occupying powers. The 
atter have made it clear from the outset that they do not desire to 
exercise any control over the financial arrangements in the Soviet zone 
xf occupation, but are insisting on those conditions only which would 
provide adequate Four-Power control over the financial arrangements 
tor the introduction and continued circulation and use of the German 
ark of the Soviet zone as the sole currency in Berlin. 
As regards control of the trade of Berlin the Soviet Government con- 
jrary to its previous attitude now states its willingness to agree to the 
sstablishment of Four-Power control over the issuance of licenses for 
the import and export of goods provided that agreement is reached on 
ill other questions. It is clear, after more than six weeks of discussions, 
ror the Soviet Government’s persistent refusal to remove the blockade 
imeasures and its continued insistence on other conditions which would 
enable it to destroy the authority and rights of the United States, France 
hnd the United Kingdom as occupying powers in Berlin that this con- 
Hlitional concession is illusory. 
| As regards air traffic between Berlin and the Western zones of occu- 
ation, the Soviet Government, while neither affirming nor withdraw- 


Ing the demand for the particular restrictions put forward by the Soviet 
Military Governor during the discussions in Berlin and confirmed in 


ts reply of September 18, introduces another requirement to the effect 
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| 
that transport by air of commercial freight and passengers must be | 
placed under the control of the Soviet command. | 

The Soviet Government’s note of September 25 therefore not only 
ignores the request of the three Governments that the blockade measures 
should be removed in order that conditions may be established which 
would permit the continuation of discussions; it also seeks to impose 
restrictions on transport and communications between Berlin and the 
Western zones which would place the maintenance of the forces of 
occupation of the three Western occupying powers and the whole life 
_ of the Berlin population within the arbitrary power of the Soviet com- 
mand, thus enabling the Soviet military authorities to reimpose the 
blockade at any moment in the future if they so desired. 

12. Accordingly, it is apparent that the Soviet Government had no 
intention of carrying out the undertakings to which it had subscribed 
during the Moscow discussions in August. In the face of the expressed 
readiness of the Governments of the United States, France and the 
United Kingdom to negotiate with the Soviet Government all outstand- 
ing questions regarding Berlin and Germany as a whole in an atmos- . 
phere free from duress, the Soviet Government has, in fact, persisted in 
using duress. It has resorted to acts of force rather than to the processes | 
of peaceful settlement. It has imposed and maintained illegal restrictions | 
amounting to a blockade of Berlin. It has failed to work out in good. 
faith Four-Power arrangements for the control of the currency of that: 
city. Even while the Western occupying powers were seeking agree: 
ment on measures to implement the understandings reached in Mos-- 
cow the Soviet military authorities condoned and encouraged attempts ; 
to overthrow the legally constituted municipal government of Berlin.. 
These actions are plainly attempts to nullify unilaterally the rights of’ 
the Western occupying powers in Berlin, which are co-equal with those ’ 
of the Soviet Union and like them are derived from the defeat and un-- 
conditional surrender of Germany and from Four-Power agreements to) 
which the Soviet Government is a party. Moreover, the use of coercive: 
pressure against the Western occupying powers is a clear violation off 
the principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

13. The issue between the Soviet Government and the Western 
occupying powers is therefore not that of technical difficulties in com- 
munications nor that of reaching agreement upon the conditions for 
the regulation of the currency for Berlin. The issue is that the Soviet 
Government has clearly shown by its actions that it is attempting by 
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chieve by peaceful means. It has resorted to blockade measures; it has 
hreatened the Berlin population with starvation, disease and economic 
; it has tolerated disorders and attempted to overthrow the duly 
ed municipal government of Berlin. The attitude and conduct of 
Soviet Government reveal sharply its purpose to continue its illegal 
nd coercive blockade and its unlawful actions designed to reduce the 
atus of the United States, France and the United Kingdom as occupy- 
ag powers in Berlin to one of complete subordination to Soviet rule, 
od thus to cbtain absolute authority over the economic, political and 
cial life of the people of Berlin, and to incorporate the city in the 
oviet zone. 

14. The Soviet Government has thereby taken upon itself sole re- 
sponsibility for creating a situation, in which further recourse to the 
jeans of settlement prescribed in Article 33 of the Charter of the 
Jnited Nations is not, in existing circumstances, possible, and which 
onstitutes a threat to international peace and security. In order that 
Aternational peace and security may not be further endangered the 
rovernments of the United States, France and the United Kingdom, 
nerefore, while reserving to themselves full rights to take such measures 
may be necessary to maintain in these circumstances their position in 
erlin, find themselves obliged to refer the action of the Soviet Govern- 
ent to the Security Council of the United Nations. 
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